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LANGDON CLAY: COLOR ATLAS 


In the photographic series flat lands Lang don Clay charts, with the precise responsibilities of science, an 
apparently familiar geography of architectural interiors. His art is first and foremost the art of a mapmaker, 
who may, by submission to his instruments, record more than his eye can compass by itself — relationships in 
space that were once discernible only to the intuition. The photographic frame, like the proscenium arch, or 
like the cartographer s grid, sets unruly information into eloquent and often surprising order. This function I 
think is obvious in Mr. Clay s images, even to the casual observer. 

Maps, however, may also be beautiful. Fidelity to the facts does not preclude taste, tact or elegance in 
their presentation; even wit is not inadmissible, flat lands is a work ofprodigious wit—a guileful 
reminder of the process by which a two-dimensional image is invested in the mind with a depth and solidity 
which it does not own. 

The color photographs in flat lands were made with an 8 x 10 view camera. The large negative 
insures a clarity, an impression of acute photographic authority, which is still surprising in color work. Color 
has most often been used expressions tic ally, that is, anti-photographically, by image-makers in the past. 

Straight color photography, especially in large format, has been most strictly applied to the grander objects of 
nature — before which any photographic equipment reveals its essential inadequacy. 

Langdon Clay has exposed his 8 x 10 color negatives before the simplest domestic or architectural facts. 

The bla^e of attention they receive, the exquisite transcription of their tiniest component into the stately images 
of FLAT lands, is almost unsettling. The utter reliability of these images as scientific records seems beyond 
questioning. 

Having thus superficially seduced us, Mr. Clay begins quite literally to throw up barriers. All of the photo¬ 
graphs in FLAT LANDS are dominated by a plane, usually a wall, in one case a suspended shirt, parallel or nearly 
parallel to the plane of the picture surface. The presence of that plane cannot help but undermine the pleasing 
illusion of three dimensions that photography promises and usually delivers to us; it cannot help but echo the 
plain fact that the image before us is no deeper than a piece of moderately thick paper. 

The mind, however, will not have it. The photographic illusion does not dissolve; if anything it grows 
more potent. We begin to read the image for all its evidence of depth; the recorded contours of objects yield 
their indications of apparent substance. The breaks in the dominating planes of the images — windows, doors, 
even mirrors and paintings, even opaque painted windows — assume a reassuring function of relief from the 
challenging flatness. 

The degree of relief is different in each image; the impression of claustrophobia varies. The photographs in 
FLAT lands are arranged to proceed from extreme confinement to an only slightly more generous openness. 






































































The series begins with a photograph which places us almost nose to nose with a portrait photograph, framed, 
hanging on the wall of a foyer, framed again in the glass pane of a door opened back against it. Spaces and 
openings are suggested by the jambs, by the reflection of a light fixture in the glass; but the only space we can 
enter directly is the illusory space of the mounted portrait. 

The series ends in ironic counterpoint. The wall of a dining room presents to us a decorative mural of 
mountain scenery, framed by two actual windows which admit the light of an exterior space. This photograph 
is followed by a view down a rounded vestibule, through a hallway to the model of an oceangoing ship in a glass 
case—a more metaphorical and dissonant image of confinement. The final image in the book offers the most 
imposing wall yet, part of a structure which encloses a swimming pool; but this wall is made of glass. Gating 
through and beyond the dominating plane at last we might be disquieted, or amused, to notice that the landscape 
outside looks, quite unmistakably, flat. 

There is more than whimsey at work here. These same tricks and derangements arising from the interaction 
ofplane and imagined depth have always fascinated painters, especially painters enamoured of the realistic 
illusion—like Vermeer, several of whose images explore the same quirky territory as flat lands. Mr. Clay, 
it is not surprising to learn, is an ardent admirer and student of Vermeer. 

We often take the photographic illusion for granted, believing that the camera transcribes its visual evidence 
with a correctness not open to doubt; and we proceed to read that evidence as an impartial analogue to naked 
sight. In fact, however, the photographic image is a dreadfully circumscribed and artificial reduction of what the 
eye may perceive. The mind works industriously to reconstruct from it a useful impression oj its subject facts. 

The wry complications which Langdon Clay has set before us in flat lands perform an invaluable service 
in reminding us of the caution we need to summon whenever we approach the enticing and profoundly deceptive 
medium of photography. 

Beyond the organising principle of the series, flat lands offers other revelations. Mr. Clay has been 
so faithful to the technical capacities of his large camera, his images are so defiantly persuasive as documents, 
that we are impelled to accept their qui^fical beauty as a real but neglected aspect of the ordinary world we 
share with him. There is certainly nothing extra-ordinary about the places he has chosen to set up his tripod — 
a New York photographer s loft, a laundromat, an indoor badminton court, various affluent American homes or 
apartments. The shocks and subtleties of the colors he has recorded thus come as a kind of insult to our own 
powers ofperception. This is true of all good photography: it makes us wonder. 

Among the views related to flat lands and included in this show, the most important is the monumental 
panorama made at night on 42nd Street in New York City, depicting the entire north side of the block between 
yth and 8 th Avenues. Although it resembles the images in flat lands, incorporating as it does the facades of 
buildings photographed head on, the panorama is also part of a general investigation in color oj the New York night. 


Being simple creatures, we tend to look where we are told to look in the nighttime landscape of a big city 
— at the bright signs and glaring strokes of color placed everywhere to divert us and persuade us of some 
problematic notion or other. In the still contemplation of Mr. Clay s panorama we may find the leisure, and the 
good sense, to look past the dangling marquees at the sometimes lovely old theatres to which they have been 
affixed. We may see in the occasional painted tableau the hand of the naive or practiced artist who made it. 

We may observe and reflect upon the pathetic, half demented frenzy of the signs which promise whatever 
gratification, offer whatever desirable goods, announce whatever transporting spectacle. 

The motion and energy of Times Square are irresistible in the actual experience of them. Broken into its 
mute component parts the vicinity seems terrifically sad. What does one suppose transpires in the “Dating 
Room ’ — and what poignant intentions of modesty or dissimulation have prompted the fastidious euphemismI 
Any answers we are likely to give will be heartbreaking. 

The panorama alone requires a commitment of serious concentration rarely accorded to photographs; it 
will in any case exhaust the hardiest reserves of perceptual or moral energy. 

The other work presented here includes photographs which approximate to the effects of flat lands — 
notably one extraordinary image which seems to invert the flat lands dynamic exactly. In a view taken 
from a porch, looking past Corinthian columns, two distinct spaces are felt—one under the gray shadow of the 
porch, another in the diffuse sunlight beyond. The columns which seem to divide these spaces in fact mediate 
gracefully between them, as columns are meant to do, while the upper edge of the porch seems to mark an invisible 
plane of demarcation. Here is a photograph recording the delightful, absolute and liberating absence of a felt wall. 

Mr. Clay s habits of attention are complicated. In the exhibition color atlas he offers examples of 
his work in a precise and narrow range. The particular landscape he maps in the process has a readily identifiable 
character—and enough indigenous color to absorb the most restless tourist among us. 

LLOYD FONVIELLE New York City June ic)jc) 




















And what has that to do with flat land or any land the flatter the land oh yes the flatter the land but of course 
the flatter the land and the -sea is as flat as the land oh yes the flatter the land the more yes the more it has 
may have to do with the human mind . GERTRUDE STEIN 





CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


The exhibition consists of photographs made on color negative film with an 8 x 10 view camera, which were printed on 
Kodak EK J4 paper by Dimension Color Labs, New York City, under Mr. Clay s supervision. Except for the panorama, 
image dimensions are n x 14 inches, or the reverse, printed on 14 x ly inch paper. The photographs are supplied for the 
exhibition by courtesy of Caldecot Chubb, New York City. 

The panorama of 42nd Street consists of portions of prints from 22 sheets of 8 x 10 color negative film, enlarged and 
assembled to form a photograph 16 V2 inches high by 1 5 feet long. The exposures were made in the months of March, 
April, May and June of 1999, between the hours of 6:30 p.m. and midnight. 

The photographs numbered 1 through 11 have been published by Caldecot Chubb as a bound book of original prints 
entitled flat lands, flat lands is published in July of 1999 in an edition of eight numbered and four lettered 
examples. 


1. Portrait, Jamestown, New York, 1979 

2. Wall, badminton court, New York City, 1998 

3. Laundromat, New York City, 1999 

4. Bureau, Jamestown, New York, 1996 

5 . Bedroom wall, New York City, 1999 

6. Bedroom wall, New York City, 1998 
y. Bedroom, New York City, 1998 

8. Livingroom, Princeton, New Jersey, 1999 

9. Dining room, Nate he1, Mississippi, 1999 

10. Hallway, Chester, New Jersey, 1999 

11. Swimming pool, Chester, New Jersey, 1999 

12. Couch, New York City, 1999 

13. Livingroom, Healdville, Vermont, 1999 

14. Window ledge, New York City, 1998 

1 5 . Desk top, New York City, 1998 

16. Porch columns, Jamestown, New York, 1999 
19. Texaco station, Natche%, Mississippi, 1999 

18. Building, near Bennington, Vermont, 1999 

19. 42nd Street, north side, between yth & 8th Avenues, New York City, 1999 



LANGDON CLAY was born in 1949 in New York City. 
He was raised in Princeton, New Jersey; in 1964 his 
family moved to Arlington, Vermont. Mr. Clay graduated 
from St. Paul's School in Concord, New Hampshire, and 
attended Harvard College. He has lived in New York 
City since 1992. He started to photograph in high school, 
taking it up more seriously after leaving college, and in 
19 j 5 began his concentration on color photography. 

INDIVIDUAL EXHIBITIONS 
1978 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London. (. Brochure, see 
bibliography, Haworth-Booth.) 

Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield, England. 

Peterloo Gallery, Manchester, England. 

DLI Museum and Arts Centre, Durham, England. 

GROUP EXHIBITIONS 

1975 

Soho Photo Gallery, New York City. 

19 77 

Enjay Gallery, Boston. “Color '99 — Seven Contemporary 
Photographers. " 

1978 

Foire Internationale d'Art Contemporain, Paris. 

Frumkin Gallery, Chicago. “Four Color Photographers." 

x 979 

Art Institute of Chicago. “American Photography 
Since 1990." 

Whitney Museum of American Art Downtown, New 
York City. “Auto-Icons." 


PUBLICATIONS 


cars, a portfolio of thirteen ek 94 color photographs, 
published by Caldecot Chubb, New York City, 19JJ. 

FLAT LANDS, a book of eleven EK94 color photographs, 
published by Caldecot Chubb, New York City, 1999. 
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